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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Research Questions 



The purpose of this study is to determine if the 
concept and practice of controllership in the Karine Corps 
is making a substantial contribution to effective finan- 
cial management. 

Additional subsidiary questions which will be investi- 
gated are : How did the concept of Marine Corps controllership 

evolve? How do Marine controllers at various levels function, 
and what is the extent and limitations of their influence? 

What is the impact and implications of the Department of Defense 
Resources Management Program and especially project PRIME on 
Marine Corps financial management? How does the Karine Corps 
concept of controllership compare with modern concepts in the 
private sector? What is the impact of the traditional idea of 
command responsibility and line-staff relationship in the exer- 
cise of controllership? What changes in management concept and 
staff structure might contribute to the effectiveness of the con- 
trollership function? 

Importance of the Study 

It is an especially appropriate time to make such a study, 
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In the military, controllership is synonomous with financial 
management, and we are entering into a time when skilled and 
effective management will be demanded throughout the public 
sector and most especially the armed forces. We are also enter- 
ing into a time when at last the techniques are available which 
may make it possible to apply financial measurements to mili- 
tary missions and objectives that were heretofore beyond the 
reach of measurement and evaluation. 

Whenever new methods and programs such as those of the 
Defense Department's resources management system are insti- 
tuted, it is wise to look sharply at the institutions where these 
methods will be applied. Is the method of organization still 
sound in lieu of new techniques? Are the assignment of responsi- 
and the existing staff relationships still valid? Are the quali- 
fi cat ions appropriate© to the old system still valid under* the 
new? Should changes be made that transcend the obvious require- 
ments of the new systems? 

The answer to these questions in any organization is apt 
to be "yes." In an organization like the United States Marine 
Corps with a long tradition of success in applying a rigidly 
structured organization to whatever situation may arise, there is 
likelihood that new concepts may not achieve their full potential 
because of the rigidity of the organizational structure in which 
they are applied. It is significant that the Marine Corps is 
195 years old. Many traditions and operational tenets have their 
origin in the distant past. In contrast, Marine Corps controller- 
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ship was not "born until 1953* The resources management program 
is dated 1965 and project PRIME is even more recent. Evolution 
has been slow for financial management in the Marine Corps and 
still proceeds at a slow pace. 

Methodology and Scone 

A significant dimension of any study dealing with con- 
trollership is the multitude of definitions for the term itself. 
A controller can be anyone from the head auditor of a small firm 
to the chief financial officer of the largest corporation. The 
only common bond among controllers is that they all have to do 
with financial management. 

Heckert describes controllership as requiring an atti- 
tude of mind which energizes and vitalizes financial data by 
applying it to future company activities.^- 

A few years earlier another author described ecntrcllcr- 



ship as growing from the demand for better management practices 
which in turn required more adequate and scientific accounting 
and more exact financial control.^ 

In recent years new dimensions have been added to the 
concept of controllership, and finance is only one of a number, 
of areas suited for management control. Robert J. Mockler says 
that "while dollar costs and profits are the ultimate forms of 
business control, financial tools are not necessarily always 



1 J. Brooks Heckert and James D. Willson, Controllership 
(New York: The Ronald Press, 1963 ). 

^J. Hugh Jackson, The Comptroller: His Functions and 
Organization (Cambridge, i ass. : Harvard University rress, 

19^6), p. 4. 
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the best ones for control. "1 Another current author lists finan- 
cial controls as only one of eight key areas of performance con- 
trol. ^ 

Because the scope of military controller ship is largely 
within the boundaries of financial considerations , these newest 
concepts will not be examined. For purposes of this study, 
controllership will be confined to what is essentially financial 
in origin. 

The lack of precision associated with the meaning of 
controllership extends to the spelling of the word, "comptrol- 
ler" or "controller." Host who have studied the question con- 
clude that the terms are identical, and the difference is purely 
etymological . 3 Comptroller is, however, the older term and as 
such has come to have an accounting connotation representing the 
older, more narrow meaning. In researching this study, it was 
noted that most recent writings and all those advocating an 
expanded role for controllership use "controllership" rather 
than " comptroller ship. " The Federal Government, including the 
Karine Corps, uses "comptroller" exclusively. Because of this 
it would be simpler to use "comptroller" throughout this paper. 
However, because of personal preference and a desire to use the 
term associated with the broad managerial oriented meaning, 

^Robert J. Mockler, "The Corporate Control Job: Break- 
ing the Mold," Business Horizons . XIII, No. 6 (Dec., 1970) P. 4. 

2 Paul M . St ok e s , A Total Systems Approach to Manage - 
ment Control (Mew York: American Management Association, 1968), 

P. 3. 

-^Jackson, The Comptroller , p. 5> and Frederick R. Bowie , 
"Comotr oiler or Controller," Armed Forces Comptroller , XIV, 

Mo. 3 (July, 1969) pp. 22-23. 
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the writer has persisted in using "controller 11 except in refer- 
ence to positions within the government and the Marine Corps 
officially named "comptroller. " 

The original intention was to present only the minimum 
background and historical material required for a clear under- 
standing of the subject. This minimum has proved to be a con- 
siderable amount. All of Chapters II and III and part of IV are 
devoted to describing the evolution and present setting of 
Marine Corps controller ship. 

This part of the study is of more benefit than just 
historical perspective. Financial management in the Marine 
Corps is characterized by movement too slow to be termed dynamic, 
but movement, never-the-less. This movement has been in one 
direction and is likely to continue. A look at previous change 
and development is one of the best ways to predict what will 
happen in the future. For this reason the considerable space 
devoted to background material makes a contribution to the 
study. 

A good deal of effort is devoted to project PRIME. It 
is a benchmark in the evolution of Marine Corps financial manage- 
ment and it is one that the Marine Corps is currently in the 
midst of. PRIME will be explained and the reader should gain 
a clear appreciation of its possible uses as a tool of progressive 
controller ship . 

In Chapter IV Marine Corps controllership is examined 
from a number of different views. Almost inevitably comparison 



and analysis in terms of the private sector emerges. There 
are those, particularly those with a military or governmental 
background, who would term this "comparing the incomparable," 
or analyzing "apples in terms of oranges." 

The mere comparison of the Marine Corps to other branches 
of the Armed Forces or other governmental or institutional 
agencies v. T ould yield little different or productive. A quote 
from former Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial 
Management, Leonard Marks, Jr., accurately describes the relation 
of military management to that of the private sector. 



Military commanders are managers in every sense of the 
word. They have responsibilities for all the resources under 
their jurisdiction as well as for successful accomplishment 
of assigned missions. The difference between such a respon- 
sible military official and a business executive is that 
with the military the stakes are far higher and mistakes, 
far costlier; but, in the sense that military commanders 
and industrial managers are responsible for the results of 
their actions and accountable for the resources at their 
command, they arc alike. Even though the military commander 
or manager has no profit incentive per se, he does have a 
comparable objective — resource input vs program output 
balance as in business. He must optimize Jl 



The study has sought to examine all factors that affect 



Marine Corps controllership. This was accomplished to the extent 
feasible under the circumstances of the study. While the writer 



had access to all directives and publications of the Marine 
Corps as well as practically all other pertinent published mat- 
erial, it was not possible to conduct extensive interviews. 
There is indication that local conditions and practices as well 



as the personal qualities and attitudes of the commanders and 
controllers have substantial effect on controllership effective- 



1 Leonard Marks, Jr., "Myths of Military Management , " 
Armed Forces Comptroller , IX, Mo. 3 (July, 1966) pp. 3-6. 
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ness in the field. Recommendations and guidance for such a 
study are contained in Chapter V. 



CHAPTER II 



EVOLUTION 0? MAP IN E CORPS CONTROLLGRSHIP 



In the years before 1953 there was nothing resembling 
a controller organization in the Marine Corps. Budget estima- 
tion and control of funds were firmly centralized at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps in the person of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. The Quartermaster General was, as an additional duty, 
Fiscal Director of the Marine Corps. 

Field commanders had little involvement in fiscal mat- 
ters and had no direct responsibility in the administration of 
public funds. Should a station commander want an item that the 
supply department did not have, he had to write a letter to the 
Quartermaster General, who would decide the merit of the case 
and make any required procurement at the Headquarters level. 

There was no revolving stock fund. Supplies and equip- 
ment were issued in accordance with allowance lists. As supplies 
did not cost anything to a field commander, he was relieved of 
any monetary considerations. 

• That such a system could work at all is attributed to 
the personal genius of the Quartermaster General, Major General 
William P. T. Hill, who served in that capacity from 19^ to 
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